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ABSTRACT 

This document explains the curriculum development 
process used by the Workforce 2000 Partnership, a network of 
industries and educational institutions that provide training in 
communication, computation, and creative thinking to employees in the 
textile, apparel, and carpet industries in 15 plants in Alabama, 
Georgia, and South Carolina. First, a rationale is presented for 
beginning the curriculum development process by conducting a needs 
assessment. Next, the partnership's models/procedures for defining 
the elements of an effective workplace curriculum and sequencing 
learning activities are described briefly. Finally, the importance of 
including learners in evaluation is emphasized. Attached to the 
document are the following: sample lesson plan for a learning module 
in understanding an employee handbook; transparency master of the 
general theory of instructional sequence for adult learning that the 
partnership uses as a basis for its curriculum development process; 
sample individual education plan form; bibliography of five resouirces 
pertaining to developing curricula for adult learners; and 
information sheet listing the members and objectives of the Workforce 
2000 Partnership and the areas it serves. (MN) 
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The Workforce 2000 Partnershq) is a network of industries and educational institutions 
that provides training in communication, computation, and creative thmking to employees im the 
textile, apparel, and capet industries. TTie Partnership serves line enployees first-line 
supervisors at 15 plants in Alabama, Georgia, and South Carolina. The curricula for these topics 
is developed by the educational partners A^ch include a junior college, a technical college, and 
two aduh education/literacy programs. 



Points of view or opinions stated in this 
document do not necessarily represent 
official OERI position or policy. 



Since the Partnership uses fimctional context curricula to teach the topics listed above, 
project staff have received extensive training in writing curriculum for the worlplace. This report 
win highlight portions of that training and describe how to assess the needs of the workplace, the 
elements of an effective worlplace literacy curriculum, and how to include learners in evaluating 
the outcomes of the learning activities. 

Assessing the Needs of the Workplace 



Before wiibng curriculum instructors must know what enployees need to learn. An 
instmctional need is defined as the difference between what woikers know and what the job 
requires. Project staff enploy a variety of methods to anatyze the duties and tasks of the jobs, as 
well as wiiat kinds of communication, conputation, and creative thinking skills are required. The 
anafyses include interviewing exenplaty workers; observing these workers on the job; 
interviewing groips of workers n^o perform the same or very similar jobs; reviewing documents 
such as job descrptions, handbooks, signs, memoranda, etc; interviewing supervisors and 
managers; and structuring surveys to be completed by workers, supervisors, and managers. Also 
during the anafyses the curriculum developer will look fi)r skills that the worker nmst perform to 
be conadered for promotions. 
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Needs assessment is a vital part of the curriculum developmen rocess because the 
educator must fully understciid \^dlat a worker does in order to determme v^^lat the worker nni st 
learn. As the needs assessment process continues, the educator also collects numerous documents 
to use as materials fojt instruction. The use ofwork-pecific materials fi)r instruction is w ba t sets 
worlplace edu^ti^ apart fi'om other types of adult education. These mate rials allow gkilis to be 
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learned in the classroom and more readily transferred to the plant floor. Therefore, reading glcilk 
improvement takes place as the worker is reading and conprehending the employee handbook; 
math skills inprovement happens while the worker is computing percentages for production; and 
thinking skills improve as the worker is learning to work as a team member. 

Defining The Elements of Effecti ve Workplac e Curricuhim 

Frankfy, the elements necessary for any effective curriculum are equally as iirportant in 
deagning workplace curricuhim The following components are included in our model: (Figure 
1 ) 



General Instructional Objective 
Specific Instructional Objective 
Learning Activities (with a suggested time firame) 

A Description of the Resources and Materials Required for the 
Activities to be Taught 
A Desorption of the Evaluation Process 

It is inportant to note that, although the evaluation process is listed last, the pecific 
instructional objectives should be written to indicate the assessment of the objective. An example 
of such an objective would be, “use notetaking skills when reading instructional training 
materials.” As will be discussed later, evaluation must be built into every element of the 
curriculum 

Since the workers in the industries will be aduhs, instructors are cautioned to keep in minH 
the characteristics of aduh learners. Workers require that the curriculum provide the sinplest, 
quickest route to learning. This requirement leads to certain inplications for curriculum design: 

The presentation of new information should be meaningfiil and should include aids 

that help the learner organize the information and relate it to previous^ stored 

information. 

New information should be presented at a pace that permits mastery. 

Presentation of one idea at a time and minimization of competing intellectual 

demands should aid comprehension. 

Frequent summarization should fiicilitate retention and recall 
Sequencing Learning Activities 

Project staff use a model of mstructional sequencing adapted fi-om Literacy at Work by 
Jori Phillpi (Figure 2). hi this model, the instructional sequence begins with an activity deagned 
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to invite the learners into the learning process. This activity will allow the learners to bring to 
mind past learning and experiences in a way that will &cilitate the learning of new information. 

The activity may come from the worlq>lace or from other real-life situations. 

Once the new information has been presented, learners partic^ate in activities designed to 
practice skills clustered in increasingly larger chunks. These sldlls are then applied to situations 
from the worl^lace to maximize the transfer of the skills learned. A closure activity provides for 
review and assessment of the skills learned and may also identify needs for further learnin g 

Including Learners in Evaluation 

Every activity contains opportunities for evaluation, and, as much as posrible, the learners 
perform the evaluation themselves. As curriculum is written, a page is developed for the learners 
to use to follow the sequence of activities and to document their performance. (Figure 3) 

Frequentfy, pre- and post-tests (referred to as Previews and Reviews) are administered as 
a part of the evaluation process. Learners participate in scoring these tests and write their scores 
on their pages. To vary the assessment methods, the learners may be asked to rate themselves on 
their ability to perform certain skills, to write a phrase or statement that expresses their belief 
about their learning, or to ^ecify what skills ne^ more practice. 

The purpose for including the learners in the evaluation process is to he^ them understand 
that assessment is reflective, constmctive, and self-regulated. The learners, having partic^ated in 
an ongoing needs assessment process, imderstand why they are partic^ating in the learnin g 
activities. Therefore, including them in the evaluation of the learning gives them opportunities for 
relearning, synthesizing, and appfying the skills. 

Written self-evahiative comments on the learner’s page also provide opportunities for 
commimication between the learner and the instructor. This type of assessment is teacher- 
mediated {i.e. usually done when instmcted by the teacher), ongoing, and cumulative. The 
learner’s page is filed in his or her folder whi(h is regularfy reviewed by the instructor. During the 
reviews, the instructor may write comments in response to those made by the learner. 

Writing curriculum for the workplace requires a thorough understanding of the worl^lace, 
the elements of effective curriculum, the characteristics of aduh learners, and the process of 
ev'ahiating outcomes. The goal of the curriculum is to enable learners to transfer classroom 
academic leamhig to the plant floor thereby improving productivity and efficiency. 
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A GENERAL THEORY OF 
INSTRUCTIONAL SEQUENCE 
FOR ADULT LEARNING 



• Opens lesson 

• Provides focus for learners 

• Connects to past learning 

• Connects to past experience 



• Presents new knowledge 

• Uses various strategies and 
methods to allow for different 
learning styles 

• Activities structured by educator 

• Practices basic skills or parts of 
complex skills 

• Clusters skills into increasingly 
larger chunks 



• Application task approximates 
real-life performance demands 

• Maximizes possibility of life 
transfer of skills learned 



• Reviews major points covered 
and relates back to objective 

• Assesses learner ability after 
instruction 

• Identifies needs for further 
learning 

Modified from: 

Phillipi, Jori. Literacy at Work: The Workbookfor Program Directors. New York: Simon & Schuster 
Workplace Resources, 1991. 
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Figure 2 
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Workforce 2000 Partnership 



The Workforce 2000 Partnership combines the resources of educational and industrial partners to 
provide education and training m communication, confutation, and creative thmking skills to 
enf loyees in the apparel, carpet, and textile industries. 

The project is funded by a US Dqraitment of Education National Workplace Lhera(^ Program grant 
awarded over three years to Enteprise State Junior College in the amount of $2,243,470 (70%) with 
committed private sector noatching hmds of $961,487 (30%), brins^g the total program resources 
to $3,204,957. 



The activities of the Partnershf do not necessaiify represent the policy of the Department of 
Education, and you diouldnot assume endorsement by the Federal Government. Particfation by the 
education or industrial partners in the project should also not be construed as endorsement by the 
Government of any of the patmers’ products. 
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